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as “in. this, espe- | ingly 


tas foigeebh at the Cade Civie—and thst 
u 
is nothing but a sentence in a law-book— 
and looking closely into the features of 
we see that they are not 


“The ateliers of the painters number quite | the 


as many female as male students, and there 
tly more women: than men who 

He ictures in the Louvre. Nothing is 
than to see these gentle crea- 


is not 


them, and 
allowed <A a voice in their Scion st mabe 
jects ¢ a . 


jects. 
“T he attended a lecture, 
either of the profeseare here, but | I var | 


some seats occur by ladies. Even the 


lectures of Chevalier and Blanqui do | ing 


not back the eagerness of the charmin 

Patisinde in it of science. That Me 

chelet and Edgar Quinet have numerous fe- 

pene ney is accordingly not difficult to 
6ve, © 


8. & T. M.—13 
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“The well-known actress, Mile. Georges, 
’ who was in her prime 
markable 


i the most re- 


Girardin also 
and 





Authors a Punks. 


Parke ayer has just given to the public, 


with | such a ehorus of applause 


has| his logic. Like Holmes, too, he ra 


ong and slender man of iron, with his scarce- 
ly human scorn of nearly all things beyond 
his “old Dominion,” and his withering wit, 
never restrained by any pity, and his passion 
for ing all fabries of policy or reputa- 
tion of w. he was not himself the archi- 
tect, but will read with anticipations of keen 
interest the pes eae _— of the 
oe ge a inian ! a work, 
—— ugh A. Garland, isin the press 

the Appletons, We. know little of Mr. 
Garland’s capacities in this way, but if his 
book prove not the most attractive in the 
historical literature of. the year, the feult 
will not be in its subject. 


Tue Scorrisu BooxsEniens have institut- 
ed a society for professional objects under the 
ietnbdilvn to bacoat pnpent: ney ponptee 

ition to business th 
to collect and preserve hooks and pamphlets 
relating to booksellers, printers, 


in also.to bestow her meinoirs upon us, | 
go tho prucess cnt be repeated inkatialy * 


Pu @ new edition of the 
ari . banat Se 
torious 


of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in. the 





war of bitter sarcasm and 
defunct statesman too ly remem- 
bered. .. Peel: tately himself to more 
advantage than in his replies to D’Israeli, all 
noticeable for subdued disdain, conscious pat- 
riotism, and mtative com . For 
ice © need through life, the meri- 
are in a measure revenged by 
ings of their 
ya sweet and 
ve excites, i 
reo sea sepia fio Jaen 
a 2, 28 ve now in E) 
wes He Sir Peal_the onl gee a 
2 Empire, except Wellington, who a 
strictly personal authority. 


Dr. Dickson, recently of the Medical De- 
partment of the New York University, and 
whose ill-health induced the resignation of the 
chair he held there, has returned to Charles- 
ton, and we observe thet his professional and 
other friends in that sap A po rag him with a 
public dinner, on the ult. Dr. Diekson 
we believe is one of the most classically ele- 

it writers medical science in the 
nited States. He ranks with pape vg fos 
is 

= as well asin the thoroughness of his 
ing and the exactness and acuteness of 


t, and, 

erally, a very accomplished /itterateur. 

e regret the loss that New York sustains 

in his removal, but congratulate Charleston 

upon the recovery of one of the best known 
and most loved attractions of her society. 


Mr. Jonn R. Bartixett’s boun com- 
mission will soon be upon the of ite 
activity. We were pleased tosee that Mr. 
Davis, Mf Massachanctta, 


at Boston, to the effect that it would be of 
great public utility to attach to the boundary 
commission. to rum the line between the 
United States and Mexico, a small corps of 
persons well qualified to make researches in 
the various departments of seience. 


Wirtram C. Rumente, the very clever and 
i editor of the Southern Li 


The International, which we inadvertently 
credited to his brother, T. Addison Richards, 
the well-known and much esteemed landscape 
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_ Seay ee 


His “ Commentary on 


in him a Sona aw Baa entitled. to our 
affectionate admiration. 


Tae Poems or Gass, 4 in an edition of sin- 
pictorial beauty, are 
to be i peace a Sp vs gg 
by H €. — of Philadelphia. 
are to be edited b fee the tasteful and Sudicinn 
critic, Professor Reed, of the Univer- 
ity of Pe dat Chan we were in- 


debted for the best edition of Wordsworth I 


that: during the life of that | 
We have looked over Professor Reed’s life of 
-—< and have seen proofs of the seiestenil 
vings with which the work will be em- 

belli ed. It will be dedicated to our Amer- 
ican Moxon, a T. dpe as @ cai 
we, me, @ visit to grave e 
hard, which the two young booksellers made 
together during a recent tour in Europe. 
cite at echdthten that nekene dem. 
of publishers; who, if it please them, 

their own books.. They have both 

can ~ shane evidence of abilities in this way. 


Burns.—It appears wa Crome the Scotch 
that the house in ~“ 
in which the bard of “Tam o’Shanter” and 
his. wife “bonnie Jean,” lived and died, is 
about to come into the market by way of 
public auction. 


Dumfries, | lished at Athens. 


conipre- 


Were arte Bb: Puss ax Passer >A 
en- | hensi od 


soda arn 7-hy Say 


have sic g some account 


and it 
| dokmted te the 
le that there was “i 


legen trea 

at the time of the 

| tion against him, « politica 

Mason Rawzinsoy, F.R.S., Seve, blished & 

of Babylon and oo Indi wation 
on Assyria,” ine ‘Sele 

geese 

discovered by Mr. La: and a brief netice 


- | of the ancient page Nineveh and Babylon. 
ce was read before the ne. Royal Asiatic Society. 


Rev. Dr. Winoak, out author of the admirable 
work on the Connection between pcre 3g 
Religion, is to proceed to Rome toward 
close of the present month to receive the hat 
of. a cardinal. It is many years since any 

lish Roman Catholic, resident in Eng- 
ks | lan atipined this boner, 


Tar Onto Hisronicat Socrety has 


ident, 
the West and Northweet, bes just been lamed: 
and it has nearly ready for publication a vol-, 
ume of Mr. Hildreth, 


Tue Imprria. Lasesse at. Viewna has 
been enriched by a very old Greek manu- 
script on the. cpt of Christ, Dama 2 Bd 

the cen 
ah - orp was narra & short 
time since philologist, 
at a sinee by MY 
Mr. Kzrourtey's “Hi History of Greece” has 
been translated into modern Greek and pub- 


Gurzot’s book on Democracy, has been 
or oa in Austria, through General Havaere 
uence. 
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is every- |) 

as one of the most charm- 

af t by Naat de inept 

: of the tts, delineat- 

the same class of subjects in England 

so, 1 ) Ming: yA) be compared to 

5 | for yer Rago | or grace 

and ‘Correctness of diction. The Evening 
Post observes : 
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, part of the 

with the spring of 1848, and closing with the literary habi 

end of the winter ‘of 1849 The almost vl and Sika theses of 

Wookiey tik, png: hah and objects haracter, are for the most part 
country and -it is - to | instructive and ica i 

make one in love with such a life to read its the whole, the: admirers of Srdney 





[From the London Times.} 
BIOGRAPHY OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
ib the following brief narrative of the prin- 

cipal facts in the life of the t states- 
man whovhas just been snatched among 
and | us, we must im all intention of dealing 
with ppt gy bat be ey 9 or am- 
bitious spirit. national loss is so great, 
the bereavement is so sudden, that we cannot 
sit down either to eulogize or arraign 


daughter of J. Fenimore Cooper. Our coun- 


expressi 
* : by. : the ing imperfect record of facts must 
Ruaat Houns : by-s Lady. George P. Putnam, 155 following 


be accepted as a poor substitute for the biog- 
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In 
views. and 


Were as narrow as his own, and whose 


tr 


gp them out would be not 
ess rigid and angen mising. But, like 
r e to, -be 

l sagpewt i subsequent 
party ve 

since called “the great minister of progress,” 
and whom their nts have not scrupled 
to designate by a tions not to be repeated 
in, : sorrow and bereavement. 


whesa he tenant undisturbed till the politi- 


emise of Livery 901 i 
rg tley Makati 


filled the chair of the House of Commons in 


sacrifice for sek ne of church and | 


: his mantle to 
ele thought he was assisting rey in 


reject i tation even for the earl 
object of his parliamentary affections. Mr 
Peel, swas returned ‘without oppo- 


to is opin- 
the Catholic question. But with the 
reserve which ever marked his character, left 
all curiosity at fault. At last, the necessities 
of the government rendered further conceal- 
ment impossible, and out came the truth that 
an. Orangeman 


d Protestantism,” at 
the Brunswick Clubs, reviled him for his de- 
fection in no measured terms. Qn the 4th of 





ae Ea 
an on upon a chan; , he mere- 
ly accepted the Chiltern Hundreds with the 
intention of immediately becoming a candi- 
date for that seat in parliament which he 
had just vacated. At this election Mr, Peel 
was by Sir Robert Inglis, who was 
755 to.609. Mr. Peel was, there- 
fore, obliged to cast himself on the favor of 
Sir Manasseh who returned him for 
Westbury, in Wiltshire, which constituency 
he continued to t two until at 
the general election in 1830 he was chosen 
for Tamworth, in the representation for which 
he continued for twenty . 
The main features of his official life still 
remain to be noticed. With the exception of 
Lord Palmerston, no statesman of modern 
times has ‘spent so many years in the civil 
service of the crown. If no account be taken 
of the short time. he was e upon the 
bullion committee in effecting the change in 


the currency, and in i for. a few 
-|months’ the ministries of Mr. , acre and 


Lord Goderich, it may be stated that from 


as 
1810 to 1830 he formed part of the govern- 


ment, and presided over it as first minister in 
1834-5, as well as from 1841 t6 1846 inclusive. 





state.as established by the revolution of 1688. 








During the time that he held the office of 
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out that large 
cy which he fondly h the 

however ily, be induced to 
sanction. At all events, he is believed not to 
have entertained toward Mr. Peel any per-|. 
sonal h , and to have stated during his 
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short-lived tenure of office that that gentleman | erful, 


was the onl ei he Bema k Brv eon 
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, that movement 
aa eta 
of the Bourbons rendered parlia- 


mentary reform:as unavoidable as two 


Catholic emancipation had 


Eo 
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parliament he found himself at the 
of a p that in numbers little exceed- 
.  Assoon as it was practicable 


he rallied his broken forces ; either he or some 


rvation to prove 
iod of 


not treated him with ingratitude and unkind- | had : 
ness. in November, Lord Althorp became a peer, 
In January, 1828, the Wellington wey and the therefore lost their leader to 
took office and held: it till November, 1830. | the House Commons, his Maj sent in 
to 


ch ed ‘the 


many years in 
Catholic emancipation, whi 
eat reform question, constitute a period in 


Fis Tite, which, twenty years every oné 
would have consi its chief ond prominent 
feature. There can‘be no doubt that the 
course he then adopted demanded greater 
moral courage than at any previous period of 
his life he ‘had been call tm to exercise. 
He believed himself incontestibly in the right ; 
he’ believed, with the Duke of Wellington, 
that the danger of civil war was imminent, and 
that such an event was immeasurably a great- 
er evil than surrendering the constitution of 
1688. But he was upon to snap asun- 
der a parliamentary connection of twelve 











and the chances of success which had awai 
his political friends. A new House of Com- 
mons was instantly called, and for nearly 
three months Sir Robert Peel maintained a 


ment or draw such 
unbounded admiration as in the early part of 
1835. But, after a well-fought contest he 
retired once more into the opposition till the 
close of the second Melbourne Administration 
in 1841. It was in April, 1835, that Lord 
Melbourne was restored to power, ‘but the 




















few 
accepted the Reform Bill as the established 
law of England, and: as ‘the system ‘upon 
which the country was thenceforward 2 bo 
: was 
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- |life x honors were conferred upon Sir 
forgotten, | Robert Peel. Wherever he went, almost 
ly | at all times, he attracted universal attention, 






e conservatives of that city, in January, 
~ ge inyited him to a uet at which three 





should be removed from the service 
of the sovereign.; As this was refused, he 




















, ington, with- 
out accepted a seat in the cabinet, 
pice De. menngement a the Hones. |: . Anecdotes 
Lords. ministry was formed on protec- | innumerable might be to show the 
tionist principles, but the elose of its career | extraordinary influence in Parliament which 
was marked by the adoption of free trade | made him “ the 
doctrines differing in the widest and most i 
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lic duty impelled him once more to incur the 
odium and obliquy which attended a funda- 
mental change of policy, and.» repudiation of 
the political partizans by whose ardent sup- 
Fart Ghai ling Cg lag empein office and 
authority. It was his fate to encounter more 
than any man ever did, that hostility which 
to produce Talon tenis ono 

" in our com- 
mercial policy, however unavoidob!e, must be 

as ximate cause of his final 
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e, 
to investi with unforgiving justice the 
. | sources of errors, o to egliniats the précise 
value of services which the public is now dis- 
posed to regard with no feelings than 
those of unmingled gratitude. _ ‘ 










MEMORIES OF MISS JANE PORTER. 
BY MRS. 8. OC. HALL. 
frequent observation of foreigners is, 
i land we have few “ celebrated 
ps they mean that we have 
few who are “notorious ;’ but let us admit 
that in either case wate right ; and may 
we not our in its being better 
for women and for the community that sach 
is the case. “ Celebrity” rarely adds to the 
happiness of a woman, and almost as rarely 
increases her usefulness. The time and at- 
tention ired to attain “celebrity,” must, 
except very circumstances, in- 
terfere with the faithful di of those 
feminine duties upon which the well-doi:ig of 
society di and which shed so a 
halo around our English homes. ithin 
these “homes” our heroes, statesmen, phil- 
osophers, men of letters, men of eo Te- 
ceive their first impressions, and the #npetus 
toa faithful discharge of their after callings 
as Christian subjects of the State. 

There are few ofsuch men who do not trace 
back their resolution, their patriotism, their 
wisdom, their learning—the nourishment of 
all their higher aspirations—to « wise, hope- 
fal, loving-hearted and faith-inspired Mother ; 
one who believed in a son's iny to be 
great it may be, impelled ‘to such belief ra- 
ther by instinct than by reason ; who' cher- 
we can find no better word) the 





ished 
“Hero- 


g” of devotion to what was'right, 


though it might been unworldly ; and 
whose deep welled up pe love 
i rah Bird npc con faults 

t stumblings a ? 

ich 8 felt would mellow into « tful 


strength and glory of England ‘are in 
the ros, aie “Bieebere of its 
when we are questioned touchin 
brated women,” eon ae 
tetms réfer to those who have watch , 
moulded, and inspired our “ celebrated men.” 
is the country where the laws: of 
God and Nature are in reverence— 
where each sex fulfills its peculiar duties, and 
renders its sphere a sanctuary! And surely 
such harmony is blessed by the Almighty— 
for while dther nations writhe in anarchy and 
poverty, our own wide her arms to 
receive all who : protection or need ‘re- 


PeBat if‘we have few “celebrated” women, 

few who, imipelled either by ¢ircumstances or 
é ‘réstlessness of ‘genius, 

i of publicity, and batt 

, either as or drama- 

tists, or moralists, or mac ne in 4 

“or, more dangerous still, “ 

Fite to nature” én the stage that 

mimics lifeif'we have but few, we have, 

and ‘have’ had ‘some, of whoni we are justly 

roud ; women of such well-balanced minds, 

ey ever 80 laboriously in their pub- 

‘paths, their domestic and so- 


at 
lie and 
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cial duties have been fulfilled with as diligent | servation of the world, the most occupied by 
and faithful. love as though thew. iad | loving duties toward the most united circle of 
never been id enri ny the’ d young we ever saw assembled in one 
Stee oe 
our othe |. we ve never, read 
spotless and well-earned - \ Leos ofa Indy Soke eopeteion 
fave, the homage ra ndvelist. was in its zenith when Walter 
pe ge and even the blessed gomsciou Scott’published his ht gn spores 
ness thaplet u ve of & woman 
recreation, ‘the oleh ted all oter the known world, 
sion of it he iness from the loy- 
woman Ww ds, while her life 
tinued Tenown was extensive 
love and romance-readin 
this at the earnest entreaty pro- 
and at its ter in fayor of the “ Scottish 


E 


z 
4 


they wish to say it; and above all, to w 


w. ma sper m & Capricious 
pa omnes, the essed shelter ad ioe 
onies of private life. . 


Rachel 

ic,” that the Corinthian beauty of her 
De would never have been pt of 
history, but for the wickedness of a bad king. 
We haye recorded the hours spent wi 
Hannah 


d, and steep a 


the memories of 


one is but a Memento Mori.. Per 

of all this list; Maria Edgworth’s life was tl 
happiest: simply because she. was the most 
retired, the least exposed to the gaze and ob- 










us | 


rit; us at the-end of the fourth 
ne | Sg al when it would have been deemed 
»| little less than sacrile 







Chiefs.” It was the bright summer, and we 
read it by ty disturbed by the 
murmur . as eer — a read it, 
crouched e recess of the nursery- 
window ; we read it until moonlight ‘nd 
morning met, and the’ breakfast-bell ringin 

out into the soft air from the old gable, found 
volume. Dear 


ge to crush a respecta- 


+| ble romance into a shilling volume, and our 
f 


mammas only @ five-volume story 
curtailed of its just . 

Sir William Wallace has never lost his he- 
roic ascendancy over us, and we have steadi- 
ly resisted every temptation to open the “ pop- 
ular edition” of the long-loved romance, lest 
what people will call « the improved state of 
the human mind,” might di the sweet 
memory of the mingled admiration and in- 
dignation that chased each other, while we 
read and wept, without ever questioning the 
truth of the absorbing narrative. 

Yet the “ Scottish Chiefs” scarcely achieved 
the popularity of “ Thaddeus of Warevw "— 
the romance originated by the active 
brain and singularly constructive power 
s. Jane Porter—produced at an almost girl- 


way sta ef Se 
ose} e beloved pupil, eorge 
Washin th é . 


e dest and ‘purest patriot 
the co world has knowz. F ae 


The enthusi- 
astic girl was moved. to its composition by 
the stirring times in which she lived, and a 
personal observation of and acquaintance 
with some ‘of those brave men whose strug- 
gles for liberty only ceased with their exile 


or their existence. ‘ 

Miss Porter placed her standard of excel- 
lence on high ground, and— ntle-spirit- 
ed as was her nature—it was firm and un- 


flinching toward what she believed the right 
and true. .We must not therefore judge her 
by the state of “feeling” in these 
times, when its demonstration is looked upon 
as artificial or affected. Toward the termi- 
nation of the last, and the commencement of 
the present century, the world was. roused 
into an interest and enthusiasm, which now 
we can scarcely appreciate or account for ; 








the sympathies of England were awakened by 














of her sister and brother, sought for 
aimed at a reputation for taste an 
ts. Porter, on her husband’s death, 


the son of a well-connected 
ish famil En iar traleieh te Genser Cole 


ine, we belie 
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FLLTERETECS 


extraordinary 
Robert required a wider field, and she brought 
her vir avert act mya rr than em net 
in + his promising talents might 
cultivated. We believe the greater part of 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw” was written in Lon- 
don, either in St.. Martin’s Lane, Ni 


as soon as 
him on 
the stream, his mother and sisters retired, in 


fer 
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If Jane Porter: owed 

i ons so peculiarly to the 
i in which she lived, she 
er introduction to the latest 
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i, enough however to recall wi 
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her readiness | 


Hind dh 
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different in 
was a deli- 


sete | ber 


used to con- 


almost peculiarly 
uty of Jane was 


 gonclusions, where her more 
Th 
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ce, and an anima- 
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Careful sister 
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and dearly 
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uth, and who 
rvest of their 


beloved mother, 
udence had both 
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ro-| ind 
uals | dri 


other tales and | 
several ann’ 


She contributed to 
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vs with blinking 
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ey enjoyed there, a . 
er’s health and their own had ach i im 


Ditton, of the 


Jane Porter was seve 
ey talked much of 
since their residence on Esher hill ; ‘wean § 
ny ata hg 
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deeds, were 
mind and 
; ance in the 
ome tin > « was AP Scent tend 
terest 3 to yonng was 
especially nai: bt was in the Respect hue gratin doe het miaabirdd' to the Yor. 
, or ee oe 
ing of sume, when visting her cherished Roerent Pr 
at Shirley Park, in Kensington Square, aths. 
ee a cohen the time} © . 5 Spernegs 
—it was then that former spirit revived, MR. KIRBY, THE ENTOMOLOGIST. 
jada ger forth anecdote and illustra- |THE Rev. William Kirby, Rector of Bar- 
tion, and the store of many years’ observation, ham, Suffolk, who died on the 4th ult. in 
filtered ete remnant, Ae wrod yeni Mane Loy we ad Nore 
Saints sock Sagsthen for on Pesca Eateen oy infEngleod yor womanent 
i to in ; and to the successfi 
love the Lord.” - She eld this in ce, sapulte af kip obotoane be chiefly attributed 
even more than:in theory; you saw her chas-| the advance which has made in this over 
tened yet hopeful spirit beaming forth from other kindred departments of natural history. 
her gentle eyes, and her smile can | His reputation is based not so much on the 
never be forgotten. The last time we saw | discoveries made by him in the science as on 
her, was about two years Bristol—at | the manner of its teaching. No man ever 
her brother’s, Dr. Porter’s, house in Portland | approached the study of the works of nature 
Square: then she could hardly stand without | with a purer or more earnest zeal. His in- 


‘ y 

assistance, she never ined of her | terpretation of the distinguishing characters 
own sething: or feebleness, her anxiety | of insects for the purposes of cealhentien has 
rtf excited the warmest approval of entomolo- 
or Por- | giste at home and a ; while his agreeable i 
, it will -be remembered, left five children, narrative of their wonderful transformations i 

and these have left only one descendant—the | and habits, teeming with analyses and anec- 

daughter of Sir Robert Ker Porter and the | dote, has a charm: for almost every kind of 

Russian Princess whom he married, a g | reader. 

Russian lady, whose present name we donot| Mr. Kirby’s first work of particular note 
know. ‘| was’ the “ M hia A Anglise,” in 
We did not think at our last leave-taking | two volumes, pub: half a century ago at 
that Miss Porter's be ac aay could have | Ipswich; to which town he was’ much en- 
so lohg withstood the Power that takes away | deared, and in whose Museum, as President, 
all we hold most dear; but her spirit was at | under the friendly —— of its Secretary, 
length summoned, after a few days’ total in-| Mr. George Ransome, he took a lively inter- 
sensibility, on the 24th of May: est: His admirable work on the Wild Bees 
‘We were haunted by the idea that the | of Great Britain was composed from materials 
te te at Esher, where we spent those | collected almost entirely himself;—and 
appy hours, had been treated even as “Mrs. | most of the plates were of his etching. En- 
Porter's Arcadia” at Thames Ditton—now | tomology was at that time a comparatively 
altogether removed; and it was with a mel-|new science in this country,—and it is an 
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and instructive volume. 
Kirby or William Spence had the more meri- 
torious share in the composition of these Let- 
ters, has never been ascertained ; for each, in 
the plenitude of his esteem and love for the 
other, renounced all claim, in favor of his 
coadjuator, to whatever portion of the matter 
ight be most valued. 

addition to the honor of being President 
of the Museum of his county town—in which 
there is ‘an admirable it of him—Mr. 
Kirby was Hon President of the Ento- 
mological Society of London, Fellow of the 
Royal, Linngwan, Geological, and in 
Sogieties of the same city, and corresponding 
member of several foreign societies. 


The death of Rev. ‘Da: Gray, Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Glas- 
gow, is reported in the Scotch papers. 


Che Fine Sts. 


Oxe of the favorite painters of Paris is 
Ingres, renowned ially for the beauty of 
his designs from the human. and the 
sweetness of his coloring. Eight years 
he was commissioned ar de Luynes, be 
then wore the title of e—which, it must 
be said, he*is still called by, though the Re- 
public frowns on such aristocratic distin 
tions—to paint two historical pictures in 
fresco, for a country-house near Paris. The 
subjects were left to’ the choice of the artist, 
who was to have 100,000 francs (or $20,000) 
for the two pictures, one quarter of 
— Mees paid om - advance. During 

ese eight years Mr. Ingres has begun vari- 
cus desi ‘add haae Win beat 40-cnk him- 
self in the planning and execution of the pic- 
tures; but in vain did he blot out one design 
and labor long and earnestly upon another— 
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Lester, Brapy &. Davienon’s “ Gallery 
of Illustrious Americans, is favorably 
noticed gamely by. the critics. 

ournal says of it: “ This work is, as 
its title imports, of a stfictly national charac- 
ter, consisting of its and bi ical 
sketches of twenty-four of the most eminent 
of the citizens of i 


it and memoir, the first. bei 
that of General Taylor (eleventh President of 
the United S*ates),. the second, of John C, 
Calhoun. Certainly, we have never seen 


trans-Atlantic brethren have become famous, 
ve ee es as era would ate 
eli to- upon, iy are, truly, 
aking likenesses, and im adicobe see 
them withthe certainty of their accuracy, so 
self-evident is their character. Weare al- 
ways rejoiced to notice a gross nation doing 
honor to ite "great men ; it is # noble duty 
which when properly done honors all .con- 
cerned therewith. We see noreason todoubt 
that America may in this instance rank with 
the greatest.” rhe 


Dr. Waacen, so well known for his writ- 
nt in En for the 
purpose of adding to his sips tice of the 
private collection of pictures there, but prin- 
cipally to make himself acquainted with an- 
cient illuminated manuscripts in several 
British collections. 


A Monument in Honor or Cowper, THE 
Port, is erent to be erected in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, a deaign by Marshall, the 
— exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
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Distinctly manifested at this time, 
A human-heartedness about m ee i 
wi 


vate being 
loved even as a blessed spirit 
1, if he were to dwell on earth, 


untains shared it, and the 
The stars of heaven, now seen in their old haunts— 
White Sirius glittering o’er the southern crags, 
Orion with his belt, and those fair Seven, 
of every little child, 
Jupiter, my own ved star! 
ver shi 
im 


Had come 
‘Were, in the oe hy of mood 1 


r youth to y: 
jusiastic, to delight and hope. 
As one who 


of the d 
ees sanl boentoons tights—weeds, Hshes, flowers, 
Jrots, pel re Toots . and fancies more, 

an 
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Doth here up me. *Mid a throng 
Of maids and youths, old men, and matrons staid, 
A medley of ajl tempers, I had 
The in dancing, gayety, and mirth, 
With din of instruments and sh’ feet, 
And glancing forms, and tapers gli' “ 
And u prattle flying up and down ; 
Spirits upon the stretch, and here and there 
Slight shocks of young love-liking in 
Whose transient pleasure mounted to the , 
And tingled through the veins. Ere we retired 
The cock had crowed, and now the eastern sky 
Jd opes Sell. tainagh Whlen ihe eaminee woasll 

nd open , through w pathway w 
find homeward led Maguificent. , 

e mo 


The sea lay laughi 
The solid moun 


Was all the sweetness of a common dawn— 
Dews, vapors, and the melody of birds, 
And laborers forth to till the 
Friend ! that to the brim 
; I made no vows, but vows 
re then made for me ; bond unkno 
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A ape em show 
Solid and light, short-sighted 
Of inconsiderate habits and seda’ 


in one mansion unreproved. 
The w I knew of powers that I fn 
Though slighted and too oft misuséd. Besides, 
That summer, sw: as it did with thoughts . 
Transient and idle, ed not intervals 


Shrunk, and 
Coney as just as old 
To the and written it of God’s works, 
Whether held forth in Nature or in Man, 
Through ant vision, s 
me ab 
een parted 
Sick of its b pleasure tired, 
How gracious, how benign, is Soli 


at prayers ; or watchman on the 

beaten by Atlantic waves; 

of that great Power is met 
on a public road, 








‘|e a voice, 
Till then abet Treerned 
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_| Then sought with q : my distant home. 


THE IVORY MINE: 
A TALE OF THE FROZEN SEA. 





Vi.—THE IVORY MINE. 

IHE end of so perilous and novel a journey, 
T which must , under the most 
favorable circumstances, haye 
honor than was attained ; and 
success of adventure was dou é 
geason was still too cold for an 
fossil ivory, and the first serious duty was the 
erection of a winter residence. F 
there was an ample supply of logs of w 
some half-rotten, wmne proce lying under the 
snow on the shores of the bay into which 
the river poured, and which been 
ited there by the currents and waves. A 
regular pile, too, was found, which had been 
laid u some of the provident natives of 
New Siberia, who, like Esquimaux, live 
in the snow. Under this was a supply 
of one fish, Fy Velng taken without a7 
mony, the party being near starvation. 
mo Sakalar and Ivan intended replacing 
the hoard, if possible, in the short summer. 

Wood was made the groundwork of the 
winter hut which was to be erected, but snow 
and ice formed by far the larger portion of 
the building materials. So hard and com- 
pact did the whole mass become when fin- 
ished, and lined with bear-skins and other 
furs, that a huge lamp ‘sufficed for warmth 
during the day and night, and the cooking 
4 was done in a small shed by the side. The 
Case dogs eaten 9. set to Preece, Ceelrs as 

’ to cover, were soon ied in the snow. 
eo Oe They were placed on short allowance, now 

they had no work to do, for no one yet knew 
what were the resources of this wild place. 

As soon as the moré immediate duties con- 
nected with a camp had been completed, the 
whole occupied themselves with - 
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journey us, " 

cages ped, ca past, ing traps for foxes, and in other hunting de- 

this talk with questions, better spared, . A hole was broken in the ice in the 
ht ave seen or felt bay, and this the Kolimsk men watched with 
ee ee assiduity for seals. One or two rewarded 


their but no fish were taken. Saka- 


well th 


killing several, which the 
About ten days after 
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‘will’ return,” said Sekelar, xnoodis 
did the same when I was here be- 
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was now held, and it 
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all ho 
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El 


the’ Kolimsk men out to hunt, and left 
yan and Kolina together. The man 
had learned the value of his Talfsa 
friend: her devotion to her father and 


due deliberation, that’ strict | i 


tplthout meledletion and thas Selisber semi 


ty generally wis unbounded. “She mur- | hi 


mured neither at privations nor at i 


feelings, and to look on him only as one do- 
ing battle with fortune in the hope of earn- 
ing the hand of the rich widow of Yakoutsk. 
But Ivan was much disposed to gloomy: fits ; 
himself fi and ted, 
ed on the time of his probation as in- 
terminable. It was in this mood that one 
hy Re en ee 
from Kolina to go and see if the seals had 
come up to breathe at the hole which every 
was freshly broken in the ice. 

Ivan assented, and away they went gail 

down to the bay. No seals were there, an 
after a short stay they returned toward the 
hut, recalled by the distant howling of the 
dogs. But as they came near, they could see 
no wt men or animals, th the sen- 
sible brutes still whined under the shelter of 

their snow-heaps. Ivan, much sec 
in 


ing to find that some animal was | 


was out, and the hut in 


fi ‘ore [yan could recoyer his |) 


upright position, four men leaped on him, 
and he was a prisoner. 

Kolina drew back, and cocked her gun ; 
but the natives, satisfied with their present 
ae formed round Ivan in a compact body, 





the word “Ivan.” 
equally low but clear 
knife rolled near hi 


entrance, near which Ivan hi 

without fear, because tied.- . 

heard, and the friends had 
to 
in 


abled 
ly time 
© CAVE 


hand, 


throw themselves i 
four men rushed in, kni 
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remained still enough, and made no attempt 
to run away. , 

A hasty meal was now cooked, and after its 
‘conclusion Ivan related the events of the day, 
warmly dilating on the devotion and 
of Kolina, who, with the keenness of a Ya- 
kouta, had found out his prison by the smoke, 
and had seen him on the ground despite the 
Sakalar then explained how, on his 
had been terribly alarmed, and 
the trail on the snow. After 
mutual congratulations the whole party went 
to sleep. 

The next morning early, the mothers came 
humbly with provisions for their children. 
They received some trifling presents and were 
sent away in delight. tt midday the 
whole tribe presented themselves 
within a short —_— phn wos ae of- 
; it a great quan- 

Aone. rad to exchange 

Genes Sadii"ieel gone hie oval, elting 
; gave them. a etting 

Se édieien it was in payment of the 





and wi 
the summer gradually came around, The 
snow melted, the hills @ series of cas- 
cades, in every direction water poured toward 
the. sea.. But the hut remained solid and 
firm, a little earth only being cast over the 
snow... Flocks of ducks and geese soon ap- 
-peared, a slight vegetation was visible, and 
the sea was in motion. But what principally 
drew all eyes were the vast heaps of 
ivory ary to view on the banks of the 
stream, laid bare more and. more every year 
by the torrents of epring. A few days suf- 
fived to collect a heap pee than they 
could take away on the ges in a dozen 
journeys. Ivan at his treasure in mute 
ir. Were all that at Yakoutsk, he was 
the richest merchant in Siberia; but to take 
it thither seemed impossible. But in stepped 
the adventurous Tchouktchas. They offered, 
for a stipulated sum in tobacco and other 
valuables, to land a large portion of the ivory 
at a certain spot on the shores of Siberia, by 
means of their boats. Ivan; th i 


with the chase, with bartering, 
conversing with their new, friends, 


surprised at the daring of these wild’men, ac- 
cepted the p and engaged to give them 
his whole stock. The matter was then set- 


ey |tled, and our adventurers and their new 


friends dispersed to their summer avocations. 

These consisted in fishing and hunting, and 
repairing boats and sledges. Their canoes 
were made of skins and whalebone, and bits 
of wood; but they “ne large, and capable of 
sustainin t weight. roposed to 
start as camapthe lone Shien wen and to 
brave all the dangers of so fearful a naviga- 
tion. They were used to her gr themselves 
along in every space, to take shel- 
ter on icebergs from danger. When one of 
these icy mountains went in the right direc- 
tion, they stuck to it; but at others they 
paddled away, amid dangers of which they 
seemed wholly unconscious. 

A month was taken up in fishing, in dry- 


‘ os 
ing the fish, or in putting it in holes where 
there was eternal . An immense stock 
was laid in; and then one morning the 


adventurers remained alone. Their hut was 
broken up, and all made ready for their second 
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ae be the same direc- 


cult, firing was scarce, the dogs were 
devouring the fan with rapidity, ext only one 
half the ocean-journey was over. But on they 
pushed with desperate enerey each eye once 
more keenly on the look-out for game. Eve: 

one drove his team in sullen silence, for 
were on short allowance, and all were hun- 
ey: They sat on what was tothem more 
uable id, and yet they had not what 
was necessary for subsistence. The dogs were 
urged every day to the utmost limits of their 
strength. But so much had been taken 
up by the ivory, that at there remained 
neither food nor fuel. None knew at what 
distance they were from the shore, and their 
position seemed desperate. There were even 
ispers of killing some of the dogs; and 
and Ivan were upbraided for the ava- 
rice which had brought them to such straits. 
“ See !” said the old hunter suddenly, with 
a delighted smile, pointing toward the south. 
The whole party looked. eagerly. A thick 
column of smoke rose in the air at no very 
considerable distance. This was the signal 
on with the Tchouktchas, who were 

to camp where there was plenty of wood. 
Every hand was raised to urge on the dogs 
to this point; and at last, from the summit of 
i ice they saw the shore and the blaze 
the atmoephere heavy. "Tho doge smelled tho 
ere heavy. e smelled the 
distant camp, and darted ‘inieet recklessly 
forward. At last they sank near tc the 
Tchouktcha huts, Hager and exhausted. 
Their allies of the were true; they 
gave them food, of which both man and beast 
ate ily, and then sought repose. The 


Tehouktehas had performed their journey with 
wonderful success and rapidity, and had found 
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EL 








time, to lay ina fair stock | 
they freely shared with Ivan and his 
were deli he 


= om 
greatest 

‘or ite facility of locomotion. And so, 
warm expressions of esteem and friendship on 
both sides, the two parties separated—the 
men of the east making their way on foot 
ward the Straits of Behring. 


conclusion of their journey. 
were very scanty, and their only h 
i their stores was on the 
the Vchivaya River, which being in 
in over. 


tty rapid might not be 
Rokala and hie Riend determined to strike 
out in a straight line. Part of the ivory had 


to be concealed and abandoned, to be fetched 
another time; but as their stock of provisi 
was so small, they were able.to take the prin- 


cipal part. It had been resolved, after some 
debate, to make in a direct line for the 
Vchivaya river, and thence to Vijnei-Kolimsk. 
The road was of a most difficult, and, in 
unknown character ; but it was im ve to 
move in as straight a direction as possible. 
Time was the great enemy they had to con- 
tend with, because their provisions were suf- 
ficient for a limited peri : 

The country was at first level enough, and 
the dogs, after their rest, made cien 
rapid progress. At night they had reac 
the commencement of a hilly region, while in 
the distance could be seen pretty lofty moun- 
tains. A ing toa decided on from 
See ee Sone Oe baa 
were placed at once on short allowance, 
the dogs received as much food as could be 
reasonably given. At early dawn the tent 
was and the dogs were impelled along 
the banks of a small river completely frozen. 
Indeed, after a short distance, it was taken as 

smoothest 


the . But at the end of a 
dozen miles they found themselves in a nar- 
row between two hills, at the foot of a 
once ing cataract, now hard frozen. It 
was n to retreat some miles, and 


the land once: more. The only ‘path which 
was now found practicable was along the bot- 
tom of some pretty steep rocks. But the 
track got narrower and narrower, until the 
dogs were drawing @ the edge of a ter- 
ri ipice with not four feet of holding. 
All-alighted, and led the dogs, for a false step 
was death. Fortunately the path became no 
narrower, and in one place it widened out, 
and made a sort of hollow. Here a bitter 
pret ceggs ee, Par. ands begat 94 
their feet, checked further progress, and on 
that naked spot, under a projecting mass of 
stone, without fire, did the whole party halt. 
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him, and his eyes caught an in- 
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hi aA, though 


Ivan crept cautiously up the 
without his prize, and rejoined his com- 
ons. 


not 


now soft. They made but slow p } 
the next three days, while their provisions | 
to draw toanend. They had at beast 

a days|more. before them. All 

that Were now in the very worst difficulty 
been in... That evening they dined 
last’ meal of mutton. and fish ; they 
were at the foot of a lofty hill, which they 


determined to while strength waa left. 


pn erly ogg algae rd po 
4 e an 
little way down. ite cides. pore: 


they got over, 
enany ont starving men, and all 
; d to halt near a few dried larches. 


¢| night.’ He 
the devi 





Men and dogs eyed each other i¢iously, 
The animals, siaty-four in aeabet had they 


accdrdin t in practice one of 
maa Asrr' he: 


devices: of ‘his oungest 
of the larches was cut down, and the coarse 


| eager for the moment when they could fall to. 


But Sakalar was cool and methodical even i 
that terrible hour. He took a spoon, 
quietly skimmed the pot, to take away 
resin that rose to the surface. oe 
ally the bark melted away, and presently the 
pot was filled by a thick and looked not 


gulf| unlike glue. All gladly ate, and found it 


nutritive, pleasant,and warm. They felt sat- 
isfied when the meal was over, and were glad 
to observe that the dogs returned te the camp 


In the morning, after another mess of lar ch- 
bark soup, and after a little tea, the adven- 
turers again advanced on their journey. 
They were now in an arid, bleak, terrib 
plain of vast extent. Not a tree, not a shrub, 
not an elevation was to be seen. Starvation 
was again staring them in the face, and no 
man knew when this dreadful plain would 
end. That night the whole party eowered in 
their tent without fire, content to chew a few 
tea-leaves preserved from the last meal. Seri- 
ous ae were now entertained of aban- 
doning their wealth in that wild region. But 
as none pressed the matter very hardly, the 
sledges were harnessed again next morning, 
and the dogs driven on. t man and beast 
were at the last and not ten miles were 
traversed that-day, the end of which brought 
them to a large river, on the borders of which 
were some trees. Being wide and rapid, it 
was not frozen, and there was still hope. 
The seine was drawn from a sledge, and taken 
into the water. It was fastened from one 


. | side to another of a narrow gut, and there left. 


Tt was of no avail examining it until morning, 
for the flab only:come out st night, 

There was not @ man of the who had 
his exact sense about him, while the dogs lay 
panting on the snow, their tgs sn hanging 
out, their eyes with ost savage 
fury. The trees round the bank were large 
ated day, anid not one had an atom of soft 
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e' ho ye tooybraapes ig Amba —eey be: 
faa ‘down before the tent. A fire 
the wood 
on 


scene. Ivan gazed 
he saw not the dark an Fans river— 


i 
i 


h of Ivan. 
“Kolina,” said he, in a tone which borrowed 


@ little of intensit the state of mind in 
which hunger had p all of them, “canst 
thou ever forgive me ?” 


“ What” replied the young girl softly. 

a Ae. Lede you has to a, far 
oo m your native » 
¥ it olina Frag little ona aan the 

‘outa maiden, rising an ype a 
@ little wildly ; “let her father catkpe, ana 
she is willing to lie near the tombs of the old 
people on the borders of the icy sea.” 

“But Ivan had hoped to see for Kolina 
many bright, happy days; for Ivan would 
haye made her father rich, and Kolina would 
have been the richest 
plain of Miouré !” 

“ And would riches make Kolina happy?” 
said she sadly. 

“Young girl of the Yakouta, hearken to 
me! Let Ivan live or die this hour; Ivan is 
& fool. He left home and comfort to cross the 
icy seas in search of wealth, and to gain ha 
sear gt but if he had only had eyes, he would 

ve 


unmarried girl in the 


rae at Mio There he saw a 
girl, lively as the heaven-fire in the north, 
ood, generous, kind ; and she was an old 
iend, and might have loved Ivan; but the 
man of Yakoutsk was blind, and told her of 


his passion for a selfish widow, and the | broug 


Yakouta maiden never thought of Ivan but as 
@ brother ?” 

“What means Ivan ?”’ asked Kolina, tremb- 
ling with emotion. 

“Tyan has long meant, when he came to 
the yourie of Sakalar, to lay his wealth at his 
feet, and beg of his old friend to give him his 
child ; but Ivan now fears that he may die, 
and wishes to know what would have been 
the ag A of Kolina ?” “ ® 1 

“But Maria Vorotinska *” urged the gi 
who seemed dreaming. “i 

“Has long been feegotten. How could I 





yor thab the frend of sther has forgot- 

gmetad thar fonenay or Snide hiss 
e ve not” i 

oe. wet at ni *Kolina would be very 


Pie of Miouré—-maiden of the 


Yakouta tribe! and play not with the heart 
of 4 man. - Can Kolina take Ivan as her hus- 


‘A frank and ha ly gave the Ya- 
koutsk merchant all the ion he could 


d, | wish ; and then followed several hours of 


those sweet and delightful explanations which 
never end between young lovers when 
they have acknowledged their mutual 


?|tion. They had hitherto concealed so rar 


that there was much to tell ; and Ivan 

Kolina, who for nearly three years had lived 
together, with a bar between their deep but 
concealed affection, seemed to have no end of 
words. Ivan had begun to find his feeli 

pings for bree Asad Sakalar’s - 
ter volunteered to accompany him, but it was 
in the cave of New Siberia that his heart 


been completely won. 
So short, and quiet, and sweet were the 
hours, that the time of rest without 


the thought of sleep. Suddenly, however, 
they were roused to a sense of their situation, 
and leaving their wearied and exhausted 
companions still asleep, they moved with 
doubt and dread to the water's side. Life 
was nuw doubly dear to both, and their fancy 


Ne eae cane we net as 
‘|the termination of all ‘hope. But’ the net 


came heayily and slowly to land. It was full 
of fish. They were on the well-stocked Vchi- 
vaya. Moré than three hundred fish, small 
and great, were drawn on shore; and then 
they recast the net. 

“Up, man and beast !” thundered Ivan, aa, 
after ‘selecting two dozen of the finest, he 
ry oe the He he the dogs. 

e mals, faint and weary, i 
seized on the food given them, wile Rokelay 
and the Kolimsk men could scarcely believe 
their senses. The hot coals were at once 
ht into requisition, and the were 
soon regaling themselves on a splendid meal 
of tea and broiled fish. I should alarm my 
readers did [ record thé quantities eaten. 
An hour later, every individual was a 
being, but most of all the lovers. te 
their want of rest, they looked fresher 
any of the .. It was determined to cam 
at twenty-hours more in that spot; an 
the Kolimsk men declared that river 
must be the Vchivaya, they could draw the 
seine all day, for the river was di its 
waters warmer than othcrs, and its a . 
ance of fish such as to border on the fabulous. 
went accordingly down to the side of 





not love my old playmate and friend! Kolina | They 
van! 


—Kolina, listen Forget his love for 


the stream, and then the happy Kolina gave 
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; and the 
add- 


i 


‘ 
k 
a 


eir journey home; and 
knew his way, there was lit- 
future. An ample stock was 


fatigue and 
delay, arrived at Kolimsk, to the utter 

astonishnient of all the inhabitants, who had 

kong given them up for lost. 

: rejoicings took place. The friends 


so unexpectedly on 
could not quite make the affair out. 


and 


exile, who drew up a statement in Ivan’s 
name, and it for transmission to the 
te Czar, as the emperor is called in these 


summer came, the young couple, 
with Sakalar and a caravan vf acme 
started for Yakoutsk, Ivan being by far the 
richest and most important member of the 
party. After a single day’s halt at Miouré, 
on they went to the town, and made their tri- 
um) entry in September. Ivan found 


;|him for his narrative, sendi 


. | the n 





is lasted until the next year, when a 
messenger from the capital t a letter 
, the emperor hi x i 

him a ric 
pees his warm approval, and the office of 

civil bey “og in the city of Yakoutsk. 
This turned the scales wholly on one side, 
and: Maria bowed low to Kolina, But Koli- 
na no feelings of the parvenu, and she 
was always a eral favorite. _ Ivan ac- 
cepted with pride his sovereign’s favor, and 
by dint of assiduity, soon learned to be a use- 
ful istrate. He always remained a good 
husband, a good father, and a good son, for 
he made the heart of old Sakalar glad. He 
never regretted his journey: he always de- 
otieh he owed to it wealth. ae per rere 
a hi ition in society, and an admira 
wife. Ores t rejoicings took place many 
years after in Yak , at the marriage of 
the son of Maria, united to the daughter of 
Ivan, and from the first unto the last, none 
of the parties concerned ever had reason to 
mourn over the perilous journey in search of 
the Ivory Mine. 


*,* For the information of the non-sci- 
entific, it may be necessary to mention that 
the ivory alluded to in the preceding tale, is 
mp from ihe Pingu - the so a or 

il elephant of the geologist. e remains 
of this * gigantic iiadiened are found all over 
ern hemisphere, from the 40th to 
the 75th degree of latitude; but most abun- 
dantly in the region which lies between the 
mountains of Central Asia and the shores 
and islands of the Frozen Sea. So profusely 
do. they exist in this region, that the tusks 
have for more than a century constituted 
an important article of traffic—furnishing a 
large proportion of the ivory required by the 
carver and turner. The remains lie imbed- 
ded in the upper tertiary clays and gravels ; 
and these, by exposure to the river-currents, 
to the waves gts um and other — 
agencies, are uently sw away duri 
the thawe of summer, Laving husks ‘ana bee 
in masses, and occasionally even entire skel- 
etons, in a wonderful state of preservation. 
The most perfect imen yet obtained, and 
from the study of which the zoologist has 
been enabled fo arrive at an accurate knowl- 
edge of the structure and habits of the mam- 
moth, is that discovered by a Tungusian fish- 
erman, near the mouth of the river Lena, in 
the summer of 1799. 

















THE IVORY MINE. 





z 


Being in the habit of hee cor tusks 
among the débris of the gravel-cli for it 
: at sandiecaiiie sdevatin, the 


shapeless mass 
— an leodhink vome fifty or six- 
ty. feet e the river; during next sum- 
mer’s thaw he or same 0 ject, rather 
more amon, e ice; in 
801 he could distinctly siehes the tusk 
of an immense animal; and in 


§ “ 


B 
ai 


uence of an earlier and more 


the spring of the followin 
sold for fifty rubles (£7, 10s.;) and t 
years our coun n, Mr. Ad- 
ams, visited the and gives the following 
account of the ex’ i nomenon : 

“ At this time np erent eve mammoth still 
in the same place, but altogether mutilated. 
The discoverer was contented with his profit 
for the tusks, and the Yakoutski of the neigh- 
borhood had eut off the flesh, with which 
they fed their dogs. During the scarcity, 
wild beasts, such as white bears, wolves, 
wolverines, and foxes, also fed upon it, and 
the traces of their footsteps were seen around. 
The skeleton, almost entirely cleared of its 
flesh, remained whole, with the exception of 
a foreleg. The head was covered with a dry 
skin; one of the ears, well preserved, was 
furnished with a tuft of hair. All these 


lected the bones on the spot, was nine feet 
four inches high, and sixteen feet four inches 
long, without including the tusks, which 
measured nine feet six inches along the 


derms—the mammoth more abundantly in 


;| for thousands of years, 


every case these animals differ from existing 
2, jleig from rag Y 
upward of a in h, fi live, 
y 
these re- 
gions in the discovery of pine and birch- 


trunks where no vegetation now flourishes ; 
and further, in the fact that ts of 


ine-leaves, birch-twigs, and other northern 
en- plants, have bean dehduted between the 


vs and within the stomachs of these an- 
imals. We have thus evidence, that at the 
close of the jary, and shortly after the 
commencement of the current epoch, the 
northern hemisphere enjoyed a much milder 
climate; that it was the abode of huge 
pachyderms now extinct ; that a different dis- 
tribution of sea‘ and land prevailed; and 
that on a new distribution of sea and land, 
accompanied also by a different relative level, 
these animals died away, leaving their re- 
mains imbedded in the clays, gravels, and 
other alluvial deposits, where, under the an- 
tispeptic influence of an almost eternal frost, 
many of them have been preserved as entire 


d. | as atthe fatal moment. they sank weer the 


rigors of external conditions no longer 
for their existence he gh oan ope 
some to ve the ili 
ween to the present pone of the 
northern mre oye but so untenable in 
every phase is this opinion, that it would be 
sheer waste of time and space to attempt its 
refutation. That they may have migrated 
northward and southward with the seasons is 
more than_. probable, though it has been 
stated that the remains diminish in size, the 
farther ‘north they are found ; but that nu- 
merous herds of such huge animals should 
have existed in these regions at all, and that 
presupposes an exu- 
os — vegetation, an — necessary 
egree of climate fer its growth and deve! 
ment. It has been mentioned that the — 
todon and mammoth seem to have attained 
their meridian toward the close of the ter- 
tiary epoch, and that a fow may have lived 
even in the current era; but it is more 
probable that the commencement of i 
Ke ered ~~ proxima ne aoaes of th 
ction, that not a soli i 
ever lived to be the sotennenat Pa 


(From Fraser’s Magazine.} 
ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 
BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


| om ~ thou if in my youth I have mounted, as others 
have mounted, ' 


, Pentameter cantering after, 
English by dam and by sire ; bit, bridle, and saddlery, 
the girths and the shoes; all English from 
vata to Srapper : 
mite hm Pome around, excepting the tune of the 
Latin and Greek, it is true, I have often attach’d to my 








the old world, the mastodon in the new. In 





7,in life, and sometimes have I ordered them out in 
ts evening, 
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pleas’d to have found them un- 


I have been) have I tried on 
its languages. We have a 


Pasty horn «es te 


flounder et will over consonant, vowel, 


vowel but one to adozen of consonants, ey eee | 
@ verb at the tail, tail heavy as African 


iret had each bis own harmony ; 

Wanting ‘so ald trons without. Chevy Chase had de- 
rough filer ran trom the goog on the 
siete mie 


Nour and remota his command was absol te ; every 
swabjee pei 


his 
the bles aside which encumber’d another 


Letting his bucket go down, and hearing it bump in de- 
the loose stones *til it came but half-full 


Never or did- monarch bestow such glorious meeds‘ upon 
Never had monarch the power, liberality, justice, dis- 
cretion. 


Byron liked new. i'rooms, and pull’d down old 
Buighi-color'é pints he prefered tothe graverotrtoon 
Bailor and Furk tr (with « sack:) td Eythate and Parthenon 
Splendid the palace he rais’d—the gin-palace in Poesy’s 
Buty divas on the side, with epttoons forthe quali, 
’d with himself, cared little for 
WAH WEY Whe Weber abd thie tata, Win’ rindsn tis Ge eases. 
- tain, the woodland 
Boatierd with trees far and wide, trees never too solemn. 
or , 
Nover entangled with plants overranning the villager’ 
Equeble was he and plain, but wandering a little in wis- 
Sometimes fiying from blood and sometimes pouring it 
Vet he was English at heart. If his words were ‘too 
many ; if Fancy’s 
lookt rather scant in a whitewasht homely 
It in his rural designs there is samenees and tameness ; 
Satie Gane Sahota Mp peas wents) © 
ro 3 
geet =e or the last stand out on the like eleva- 
a eens he rele’ which my memory loves | & 
rev 
whose wall shall endure when there is not « 
of the palace. 
Still there are walking on earth many poets whom ages 
WEE be sere willing to praise than,dhey everte praise 
ey a a et ee 


Woaibe olentocs the name that is foremost, the next 
will run over, ; 





SEL Tene be tats be suspliont-Ctend.-the 
all! but afar be ambition to follow the 


ther 
Tie up my Pegasus tight to the scanty-fed rack of a son- 





_ [From Household Words.] 
A MIGHTIER HUNTER THAN NIMROD. 
GREAT deal has been said about the 
ess of Nimrod, in connection with 
the ¢ from the days of him of Babylon 


to those’ of the late A of 
shire ; but we question ors on saengell 
the sporting characters mentioned in ancient 


yen neg 4 or modern story, there ever was so mighty a 


hunter as the gentleman whose cal- 
endar now ‘lies before us.* The of 
the chase, so far as we are acquainted with 
them, supply ro _— E aewgy to familiar 
In wi ons, nts, 

‘ibjocstunsh, eotpatin, comeation toe ther 
farious animals, with which the human 

cies in general is not very forward in iin oulti- 
vating an acquaintance. 

Mr. Cumming had exhausted the deer-for- 
ests of his native Scotland; he had sighed 
for the rollin iries and rocky mountains 
of the Far West, and was tied down to mili- 
tary routine as a mounted rifleman in the 
Cape Colony, when he determined to resign 
his commission into the hands of Govern- 
ment, and himself to the delights of huntin 
wer y~ 4 re plains o hime with rare - 

th Africa, wi 
to travel ye Bre ins with 
to ie aac waded tes ofan 
ants; a sufficiency of arms, horses, dogs, and 
ammunition, he set out from Graham’s-Town 
kK From that his 
hunting adventures extended over five years, 
during which time he penetrated from vari- 
ous points and in various directions from his 
starting-place in lat. 83 down to lat. 20; and 
passed through districts rep which no Eu- 
ropean foot ever before trod ; regions where 
the wildest of wild animals abound. purge 
less serving Mr. Cummin pat wow ds 

A lion story in the ear 
will introduce this fearless port of bie ook to 
our readers better than the most elaborate 
dissection of his character. He is approach- 
ing Colesberg, the northernmost military sta- 
tion belonging to the Cape Colony. He is on 

which he calls also “Coles- 
berg.” Two of his attendants on horseback 
are with him. “ Suddenly,” says the author, 
“T observed a number of vultures seated on 
the plain about a quarter of a mile ahead of 
us, and close beside them stood a huge lion- 
ess, consuming @ blesblok which she had 

* A Hunter’s, Life in South Africa. By R. Gordon 

, Esq, of Altyre. 








were preparing to betake themselves to 
flight. I asked them what they were goi 
‘We have 

This was 


w seconds, and then set off at a smart 
canter toward a range of mountains some 


ounted oa Colesberg, the 
I gained upon her at every 


in 
While this was ing, the lioness sat up, and 
showed eyident symptoms of uneasiness. 
She looked first at us, and then behind her, 
as if to see if the coast were clear; after 
which she made a short run toward us, utter- 
her dee; wn murderous growls. Havy- 
the three horses to one another 
ir rheims, we led them on as if we in- 
tended to paulo: te bape. Ohne 
broadside ; but this she carefully avoi 
) rx sang. only her full front. I 
ven us m oore rifle, with or- 
SF gpeah sade. should. spri 
ut 


Peepers: 





ah 


and did not feel 


ne 
ving 1 te 


own. 
whole affair was over, I felt that it was a very 


ive me of a clear shot. 
she quickly did ; for, i i 
the revenge she had q 
Colesberg, and slewing her tail to one gide, 
trotted sulicify pass within a bow pases me, 
taking one step to the left. I pitched my 
rifle to my shoulder, and in Fd, ren secon 
ihe Tones Spacers on the plain a. life- 


This is, however, but a 
compared wi 
with one, but 


hunter's habit 
plies of these 








in ion. The 
seem afraid of the lions, al- 


t di tfal 
ing, one or two on either side, when any 


lions came after their comrades to examine 


white ‘rhinoceroses had made their a) 
e smell of the hood, 
At length the lions 
They all walked about 
seemed to be think- 


four. It was'a decided and general move, 
they were all coming to drink right bang in 


gp Bmp Sr fifteen yards of me.” 


unters presently discovered. 


I fired; the ball entered one 
out behind the other. 
ted ls, 


anxiously for some sound to denote the ap- 
proaching end of the lioness; nor listened in 
vain. 1 heard her growling and stationary, 
as if dying. In one minute her comrades 
crossed the viey a little below me, and made 
toward the rhinoceros. I‘ then sli Wolf 
and Boxer on her scent, and, following them 
into the covér, I found her lyi ead. 

Mr. Cumming’s adventures with elephants 


. }and the 


laugh- | speed. 


'y | doubtless its 





are no less thrilling. He had selected for the 
aim of his murderous rifle two huge female 

its from a herd. “'Two-of the 

palin cowed wets 
one which | had selected was feeding 
with two others on a thorny tree before me. 
M Cette ueabhe Anca ee teahger ig 
liberate aim, I 


sere lage wr ery, she wheeled about, when I 
ve the second ball, close behind the 
oulder. All the elephants uttered a stran 
rumbling noise, and made off in a line to 
northward at a brisk ambling pace, their 
huge fanlike ears flapping in the ratio of their 
I did not. wait to load, but ran back 
to the hillock to obtain a view. On gainin 
its summit, the guides pointed out the ele- 
phants; they were standing in a grove of 
shady trees, but the wounded one was some 
distance behind with another elephant, 
particular friend, who was en- 
deavoring to assist it. These elephants had 
probably never before heard the report of 6 
gun ; and having neither seen nor smelt me, 

ey were unaware of the presence of man, 
and did not seem inclined to go any further. 
Presently my men hove in sight, bringing the 
dogs; and when these came up, | waited 
some time before commencing the attack, 
that the dogs and horses might recover their 
wind. We then rode slowly toward the 
elephants, and had advan within two 
hundred yards of them, when, the ground 
being open, they observed us, and made off 
in an easterly direction; but the wounded 
one immediately dropped astern, and next 
moment she was surrounded by the dogs, 
which, barking angrily, seemed to en 
her attention. Having placed myself be- 
tween her and the retreating I dis- 
mounted to fire, within forty of her, in 
—_ Dye Colesberg was extre’ 

id of the elephants, and gave me m 

trouble, jerking my arm when I tried to fite. 


4 At length I let fly; but, on endeavoring to 
;|regain my saddle, 


esberg declined to al- 
low me to mount; and when [ tried to lead 
him, and run for it, he only backed toward 
the wounded elephant. At this moment I 
heard another elephant close behind; and on 
looking about I beheld the ‘friend,’ with up- 
lifted trunk, charging down upon me at top 
shrilly trumpeting, az1 following an 

d black pointer named Schwart, that was 
perfectly deaf, and trotted aiong before the 
enraged elephant quite unawere of what was 
behind him. I felt certain that she would 
have either me or my horse. I, however, 
determined not to relinquish my steed, but to 
hold on by the bridle. My men, who of 
course kept at a safe distance, stood aghast 
with their mouths open, and for a few seconds 
my position was certainly not an enviable one. 
Fortunately, however, the dogs took off the 
attention of the elephants; and just as they 








the saddle, I sent ai r 
ets into the wounded elephant. 
was extremely ua ms. 


-— and | i 

; upon which she at once made off with 
i trunk, evidently with a mortal 
. Two more shots finished her; on 
receiving them she tossed her trunk up and 
or three —— and os anes 

= a thorny tree, which yie! 
grass before her slenten ron my she 

deep hoarse cry and expired.” 
Mr. C exploits in the water are no 
less exciting than his land adventures. Here 
is an account of his vic 


over a hippopota- 
mus, on the banks of the Li son near 
the northernmost extremity of his j ings. 
“There were four of them, three cows and 
an old bull; they stood in the middle of the 
river, and though alarmed, did not appear 
aware of the extent of the impendi ‘ 
I took the sea-cow next me, and with my 
ball I gave her a mortal wound, knockin 





' subdued by man to his use at the e 


I made use cf this asa handle; and after 
some desperate, hard work, sometimes pushin 


sotaeinngeling the sea-cow continui 
her circular course i 


the time and I holdin 
rash ge ete gh rateag sveintat 
Succ in bringi this gigan- 
te and most powerful entaal to the beak. 
Here the B uickl 
stout buffalo-rheim Tom 
which I 
thick skin, and m 
I then took my rifle, and sent a ball through 
the center of her head, and she was numbered 
with the dead.” - There is nothing in “ Wa- 
terton’s Wanderings,” or in the “ Adventures 
of Baron Munchausen” more startling than 
this “ Waltz with a Hi ) 
In the all-wise disposition of events, it is 
rhaps ordained that wild animals should A 
rt) 
such tortures as those described in the work 
before us. Mere amusement, therefore, is too 
light a motive for dealing such wounds and 
death Mr. Cumming owns to; but he had 
other metives,—besides a considerable profit 


he has reaped in trophies, ivory, fur, &., he 


still, | has made in his book some valuable contribu- 


up stream, and the fourth dashed 
down the river ; they trotted along, like oxen, 
at a smart as long as the water was 
shallow. I was now in a state of very - 
anxiety about my wounded sea-cow, for I 


feared that she would get down into deep | f'"° 


according’ 
shot from the bank, which, entering the roof 
of her skull, passed out throu wep x doe: 


then kept continuall: g 
round in a circle in the middle of the river. 
I had fears of the crocodiles, and I did 
thatthe sea-cow might not attack 
nxiety to secure 
itation ; so, divesting myself 
of my leathers, and armed with a sharp knife, 
I dashed into the water, which at first took 
me up to my arm-pits, but in the middle was 
shallower. As I Behemoth her 
eye locked very-wicked. I halted for a mo- 
ment, ready to dive under the water if she 


r, however, | 





tions to the natural history of the animals he 
wounded and slew. 


From Graham’s Magazine for August 
MANUELA. 
A BALLAD OF CALIFORNIA. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 
IM the doorway, Manuela, in the sheeny April 





morn, 

Southward looks, along the valley, over leagues of 
gleaming corn; 

Where the mountain’s misty rampart like the wall of 
Eden towers, 

And the isles of oak are sleeping on a painted sea of 
flowers. 


All the air is full of music, for the winter rains are o’er, 
And the noisy magpies chatter from the budding syca- 


Blithely frisk unnumbered squirrels, over all the grassy 
Where the airy summits brighten, nimbly leaps the an- 
pi aerahhepnandey tell me wherefore do yo rest 
On the oaks’ enchanted islands and the flowery ocean’s 
Tell me wherefore, down the valley, ye have traced the 
Far verese belts of timber, tothe mountein-shadows 
Ab, the fragrant bay may blossom, and the’ sprouting 
TEES Eh SRE apes Anne tng fren Gee See he 
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And the moraing?s breath of beleam Lightly brush her 
: B Monsola of the tales of pring they 
the Surhmeér’s ‘burning solstice on the mountain- 

one ant: nv 
Many times she saw him turning, looking back with 
‘Tila her ears she lost him, in the shadow of the 


Ete the cloudless moons were over, he had passed the 


Goose’ the, rushing Colorada and 'the dark Apache |, 


er hath dentin’ ited liven; wheal’ ter tiganist 


e traders of Chihuahs, to,the Fair of San Juan. 
watches Manueéla—therefore lightly doth she 


Whee egans: of distant Aveteteps seep: ike. Dorking 
Not a ‘the green oak ‘rustles or‘ the tedwood 
But she hears the silver jingle of his ringing bit and 


From Frasef’s Magazine for July. 
LEDRU ROLLIN. 
EDRU ROLLIN is now in his 


been 


Ses 


Preead i 


all the conjurers of his day he was 
es ane 
ting that Corsi - 
who ruled for so many years the destinies , 
France. From those who have seen that 


thts 


spurs, 
Often, out the hazy distance, come the horsemen, day by | mous 


But they come not as Bernardo—she can see it, far 
a 


away; 

ell she knows the airy gallop of his mettled ulazan,* 

Tigheceuny emtslopa tote the Willie of Gavilone 

She would know him mid e thousand, by his free and 

By the featly-knit sarape,t such as wealthy traders 
‘wear; 

By ‘his broidered calzonerost and his saddle, gaily 

With its cgntle rimmed with silver, and ite horn « Lion’ 

None like he the light riataf on the maddened bull can 

None amid the mountain-canons, track like he the 
stealthy doe 

And at all the Mission festals, few indeed the revelers 
are 

‘Who can dance with him the jota, touch with him the 

siahee anit: to Meanie, onthe eebeen Unger still 

tp. oe eleiaiors of hee, bospm, with a secret, tender 

When the bay again has blossomed, and the valley 

_, stands in corn, 

Shall the of Santa Clara usher in the wedding 
morn. 


He hes pictured the procession, all in holyday attire, 
‘And the laugh and look of gladness, when they see the 


spire; 
their ove shall kindle newly, and the world be 
doubly fair, ‘ 
In the delicious crystal of the summer morning air. 
Tender eyes of Manuela! what has dimmed your lus- 
trous beam? 
/Tis a tear that falls to glitter on the casket of her 
Ah, the eye of love must brighten, if its watches would 


e, J 
For the star is falsely mirrored in the rose’s drop of dew ! 
But her eager eyes rekindle, and her breathless bosom 


‘As the sees a horseman moving in the shadow of the 


ing in hs outer 


or 
under 
pare Hy Fok leg, for 





proportionate; and when he 
had shi off this mortal coil it was found 
he had left to his descendants a very ample— 
indeed, for France, a very fortune. Of 
the descendants in a ri is grand- 
son, Ledru Rollin, was his favorite, and to 
him the old man left the bulk of his fortune, 
which, during the minority of Ledru Roiiin, 
w to a sum amounting to nearly, if not 
My £4,000 per annum. 

e scholastic education of the young man 
who was to inherit this considerable fortune, 
was nearly completed during the reign of 
Louis XVIII., and shortly after Charles X. 
ascended the throne 7 commengait a faire sur 
droit, as they phrase it in the pays Latin. 
Neither during the reign of Louis XVIII., nor 
indeed now, unless in the exact and physical 
sciences, does Paris afford a very solid and 
substantial education. Though the Roman 
poets and historians are tolerably well studied 
and taught, yet little attention is paid to 
Greek literature. The physical and exact 
sciences are ys re seme admirably 
taught at the Polytechnique and other 
schools; but neither at the College of St. 
Barbe, nor of Henry 1V., can a pupil be so 
well grounded in the rudiments and humani- 
ties as in our grammar and public schools. 
A studious, pains-taking, docile youth, 
will, no doubt, learn a great deal, no matter 
where he has been placed in pupilage; but 
we have heard from a contem of M. 
Rollin, that he ‘was not particularly distin- 

ished either for his ind or his docility 
in early life. The earliest days of the rei 
of Charles X. saw M. Ledru Rollin an é/udi- 
ant en droit in Paris. Though the schools of 
law had been re-established during the Con- 
sulate pretty much after the fashion in which 
they in'the time of Louis the XIV., yet 
the application of the alumni was an 
desultory, and perhaps there were no two 





LEDRU ROLLIN. ’ 





in France, at the commencement of 
x imbued with the Vol. 
tne doctrines and 
than the éléves of the 


ptical and 
we and 
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it. What the law-students 
ly bsequent to 1825, 
we know from the Physiologie de ? Homme de 


. a ears’ 
course of study, M. Rollin obtained a 

ma as a licencié en droit, and commenced his 
career.as stagiare somewhere about the end 


of 1826 or the -heginning of 1827. Toward 


were not marked eo oratorical effort of 
the author of the Decline of England ; nor 
was it Pe tes, Tone — one of the 
oungest e Paris, he prepared 
eae signed an opinion against the g of 
Paris in a state of siege consequent on the in- 
surrections of June. Two years after he pre- 
pared a memoir, or factum, on the affair of 
the Rue Transonain, and defended Dupoty, 
accused of complicité morale, a monstrous doc- 
trine invented LA the Attorney-General He- 
bert. From 1834 to 1841 he appeared as 
counsel in nearly all the cases of émeute or 
conspiracy where the individuals prosecuted 
were gee or quasi-Republicans. 
Meanwhile, he had become the proprietor 
and rédacteur en chef of the Reforme 
per, @ 
indeed of a Repu 
was then of extreme 
had previously been editor of a le 
called Journal du Palais. 


been originally conducted by 
Cavaignac, the brother of the general, who 
continued editor till the period of the fatal 
illness which preceded his death. The de- 
fense of Dupo; tried and’ sentenced under 
the ministry iers to five years’ impris- 
onment, as a regicide, because a letter was 


exion, which 
ons, as he 
newspa- 


efroy | knowledged 


diplo- | posed 


;}/and 
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political journal of an altta-Libere!— M 





found open in eS Peimtic fn oc gr of 


oo ree 
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lin, in furthérazte of his opinions, continued 
years to disburse considerable sums 

in the support of the journal. By this he no 
doubt increased his ity and his credit 
with the Republican party, but it cannot be 
denied that he very materially injured his 
private fortane. In the earlier portion of his 
career, M. Rollin was, it is known, not indis- 
to seek a seat in the Chamber, under 


me be 


risonment, but the sentence was appealed 

inst and annulled on a technical ground, 
honorable member was 

opet thes duet ot Rolits took 

e en’ . 

in 1842. Hie firet h was deliy- 

on e secret-service 


voice, & copious flow of 
peteceeraben oul eda aot eee 

san, e ent jovial an: er- 
connie ition. In’ the sellin of 18546 


e extreme party as its most 

member. Such in- 

was his position wher the electoral re- 

to take 

nets, promoted and forwarded b the pela 
quer iy the 

cipal members of the opposition to serve the 











of them to 
ituency, the mem! 


tion des classes laborieuses : the one was willing 

on with the 
asion and extension of the franchise, the 
to a democratic and social re- 


go over the events of the 
y 1848, but we may be 
the combinations 


lost his own, and 
political idol of a people of whom he must 
ever be regarded as one of the literary glories 
and illustrations. On the dissolution gf the 
Provisional Government, Ledru Rollin Consti- 
tuted himself one of the leaders  moye- 
ment party. In ready powers of h and 
popularity ee stood Jigher ; but he 
e er i 
them in ea ge 
result was, that instead of being their 
he became their instrument. Fond of 
gy ambitious of distinction, timid by 
r destitute of pluck, and of that rarer 
virtue moral courage, Ledru Rollin, to avoid 
the imputation of faint-heartedness, put him- 
self in the foreground, but the measures of 
his followers being ill-taken, the plot in which 
he was mixed up egregiously failed, and he 
is now in consequence an exile in England. 


GENERAL GARIBALDI. 

Me FILIPANTE gives the following no- 
al tice of this Italian revolutionary leader 
in &@ communication to the Evening Post. 
“His exertions in behalf of the li move- 
ment in Italy have been indefatigable. As 

active as he was us, he was am 
the first to take up arms against Austrian 
y, and the to lay them down. 
ven. when the triumvirate at Rome had 
been overthrown, and the most ardent spirits 
of the republic, Garibaldi and his 
noble band of soldiers refused to yield; they 
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‘government of Charles 
to leave his native 


command ; and throughout the war his ser- 
vices were most efficient. He defeated the 
allied of Austria, France, and Naples, 
in several battles ; his name, in fact, became 
a terror, and when the republic fell, and he 
was compelled to retire to the Appenines, the 
invaders felt that his return would be more 
formidable than any other event. 

“From Italy he went to Morocco, where 
he has since lived. But his friends, desiring 
that his great energies showld be actively 
employed, have e command of 
a merchant ship, which he has ted. 
He will, therefore, hereafter be engaged in 
the peaceful pursuits of commerce, unless his 
country should again require his exertions.” 





CRIME, IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


N recent discussions of the effects of edu- 
morals, the relative conditions 


cation w 
of Great Britain and France in Pati 
have often been referred to. The follow- 
ing ph shows that the statistics in the 
case have not been well understood : 

“In a recent sitting of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, M. Leon Faucher, the 
representative, read a Paper on the state of 
crime in England ; and some of the journals 


his| have taken advantage of this to institute a 


com: m with returns of the criminality 
of France, recently published by the Gov- 
ernment—the result being Anyang but 
flattering to England. But M. Faucher, the 
Academy, the newspapers, and almost every- 
body else in France, seems to be entirely ig- 
norant that it is impossible to institute a 
comparison between the amount of crime in 
England and the amount of crime in France, 
inasmuch as crimes are not the same in both 
countries. Thus, for example, it is a felon 
in England to steal a pair of shoes, the of- 
fender is sent before the Court of Assize, and 
his offense counts in the official returns as a 
“crime ;” in France, on the contrary, a petty 
theft is considered a délit, or simple offense, 
is punished by a police magistrate, and fig- 
ures in the returns as an “offense.” Wit 

t to murders, too, the English have 
my two general names for killing—murder 
or manslaughter—but the French have near- 
ly a dozen categories of killing, of which 
what the English call murder forms only one. 
It is the same, in short, with almost every 
species of crime. 





